one of 35 per cent. With these few figures to stimulate our
imagination we are the better prepared to see what living
India really is.

SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS OF LIFE
To even begin looking at India with the eye of discern-
ment there are a few great facts of Indian life worth under-
standing which will materially alter the outlook of this
country for all who think of it at all. In the first place,
save to a limited extent in Calcutta and the big seaports, or
the largest of up-country towns, there arc practically no
shops as we understand the word. Such as there arc, are
entirely for the use of the small proportion of Europeans,
and the wealthier of the westernized Indians. There are,
of course, countless booths, all over the land in which goods
are displayed at tiny windowless fronts. They are largely
cotton and woollen piece goods, locally grown foods, and
copper or leather workers' shops and kindred industries. But
since there are practically no shops, there arc no shop
assistants as we know the word, there are no accountants,
no jobs for Indian young ladies behind glass screens. This
means that there is no employment in this sort of life for all
the countless young men of the lesser intelligentsia who
crowd out with a European education, as would be the case
in the West. The little open booths may sell and do sell
European goods, drugs, etc., but in almost every case the
shopkeepers3 sons or relatives give any assistance that is
required.

There are practically no banks, except in the great cities
and they are largely for the use of Europeans and of big
Western business. The ordinary Indian does not bank or
invest. His savings are on his wives' ankles, arms and necks,
in the shape of ornaments of silver and gold. Banks, as we
understand the word in the West, do not exist in the interior.
There is, of course, an immense indigenous banking and finan-
cial system for trade purposes, that has existed for count-
less years and has spread all over the East, Many of the